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IN THIS ISSUE 


THERE’S NOBODY LIKE 
MURPHY 


PASTORLESS CHURCHES 
AND VACANT PULPITS 
SHOUTS A CHALLENGE 
TO LAYMEN 
By 8. J. Patterson, Jr. 


GEORGIA NEWS LETTER 


OPPONENTS OF 
PRESBYTERIAN REUNION 
ORGANIZE TO FIGHT IT 


R. Murphy Williams 
(left) is now retiring as pas- 
tor of the Church of the 
Covenant, Greensboro, N.C., 
after 46 years in the mants- 
try, 39 of which has been 
spent im his Greensboro 
pastorate—the entire life of 
that church, (Story on page 
jour.) 




















Letters to the Editors 





Missouri Church Seeks “Better Informed and Inspired Leadership” 





One Good Way to Do It 
Sirs: 

Wouldn't take a million for THE 
OUTLOOK; am passing it and your splen- 
did reprints on to others. It is inspiring 
to know that our church is at last 
awakening to a progressive outlook... . 
Our session has voted to enter subscrip- 
tions to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK for all officers and leaders, and 
to our new members received since April 
1. We hope to send a postcard each Mon- 
day calling attention to the complimen- 
tary subscription from the church, men- 
tioning it as “toward a better informed 
and inspired leadership,” suggesting some 
article in the issue and also asking those 
who receive THE OUTLOOK to pass it 
on to others, or send it to members of 
their families in service. We plan to do 
this for four weeks, then once a month 
until the last month of these introduc- 
tory subscriptions. Finally, we expect to 
send a card expressing the hope that 
they have become so attached to THE 
OUTLOOK that they will subscribe to it 
themselves. 

J. M. BEMISS. 

Liberty, Mo. 


Women Officers 
Sirs: 

Please tell me on what scripture pas- 
sages the election of women as deacons 
or elders might be based. 

WILLIAM DINWIDDIE. 

New Orleans, La. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—Advocates quote 
Galatians 3:28. As for Paul’s negative 
references some contend that these ap- 
plied to temporary situations. 


Synods Which Helped 
Sirs: 

In your issue of August 20 you give a 
list of the synods showing those which 
you say “helped the Assembly toward a 
better record, and those which pulled it 
down” “in the matter of additions on pro- 
fession of faith.” You take as a criterion 
the percentage of churches in each synod 
that had no additions on profession of 
faith. 

According to this criterion you list the 
Synod of Appalachia as having slightly 
more than the average of such churches 
in the Assembly, and, therefore, among the 
synods that pull down the record. 

But here is another criterion that seems 
tairer: The percentage of growth by pro- 
fession of faith in each synod. Measured 
by this criterion Appalachia stands high 
in the list of synods “which helped the 
Assembly toward a better record.” The 
minutes of General Assembly of 1945 show 
an increase of 2,204 added on profession 
of faith compared with 1944; Appalachia’s 
ingrease was 204, or nearly ten per cent 
ef the increase in the Assembly. 

The average for the Assembly on this 
basis is 3.56 per cent, as against 4 per cent 
for Appalachia. North Carolina, which 
you put at the top of the list according 
to your criterion, had an increase of 3.46 
per cent by profession of faith, or slightly 
below the average of the Assembly. 

The record on any basis is not good 
enough in any synod to justify a spirit 
of boasting, but I humbly submit that 
Appalachia belongs . at or near the 
top of the list of “those which helped 
the Assembly toward a better record.” 

R. F. CAMPBELL. 

Asheville, N. C, 

@®EDITORS’ NOTE—These points which 
Dr. Campbell stresses were made by us 


in the second editorial on this subject, 
“Is Any Synod ‘Sound’ On This Matter 
of Evangelism?” (Aug. 27) which, of 
course, he had not had opportunity to see 
before writing his letter. Appalachia, on 
the second list, is seventh. 


Source of Encouragement 
Sirs: 

THE OUTLOOK is a real source of in- 
spiration and encouragement when every- 
thing I do seems to “bog” down. Its vi- 
sion widens my own. 

ROY SHERROD. 
Forrest City, Ark. 


Wants Historic Document 


Sirs: 

As a cover-to-cover reader of THE OUT- 
LOOK (though not in agreement with all 
written therein) I would like to read a 
dissertion by Dr. MacLean on “The Incar- 
nation of the Son of God Apart from His 
Virgin Birth"! That would indeed be an 
historic document! 

I would also like to ask why it is neces- 
sary to all to “search” for Truth when 
our Lord said, “I am the Truth’? One 
who has found a real Christ does not 
need to “search” any further! Multiplied 
thousands can testify to the all-sufficiency 
of our Christ for every intellectual as 
well as every spiritual need. 

J. H. VISER. 

Greenville, S. C. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—According to his 
article (August 20) it would seem to be 
indicated that since Dr. MacLean fully 
necepts the doctrine in question he could 
not write the article Mr. Viser requests. 
As for the Truth-search reference the 
quotation in the article alluded to claim- 
ing the promise of John 16:13: “When he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 


you into all truth... . .” 
No Pecadillos 
Sirs: 
Dr. MacLean quotes with apparent ap- 


proval a paragraph from an article by 
Chaplain Russell C. Stroup, in which the 
latter speaks of “peccadillos such as pro- 


fanity, stud poker and drinking jungle 
juice. ....” (THE OUTLOOK, Aug. 20, 
p. 7.) 


Surely neither Dr. MacLean nor Chap- 
lain Stroup mean to say that profanity 
is a mere pecadillo! While the breaking 
of the Sixth and Seventh Commandments 
is a social crime punishable under the 
law, yet the most blatant and outrageous 
profanity can pass unnoticed, so far as 
the law of the land is concerned. But not 
so under the law of God whose most 
solemn warning is attached to the vio- 
lation of the Third Commandment. 

Profanity which goes unrebuked is a 
blot upon the fair name of the armed 
forces of our nation and an expanding and 
increasing evil among our American peo- 
ple. It is high time for those who daily 
pray, “Hallowed be thy name” to arise 
in a holy and mighty protest against the 
widespread blasphemy of that holy name 
by which we are called. 

P. FRANK PRICE. 

Florence, S. C. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—Perhaps the con- 
text throws some light on this statement 
where it is said that these personal sins 
(they are labeled sins) are greatly empha- 
sized by the church “while ignoring the 
relatively greater social sins which pro- 
duce the terrible war now destroying these 
same soldiers, and the tyranny which the 
church exerts over the minds of its fol- 
lowers.” 


Solution Proposed 
Sirs: 

It seems to me that in consider- 
ing the plan for so-called union [Presby- 
terian Reunion] we should start out with 
a recognition of certain facts. (1) There 
will never really be a union between the 
two churches. It is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone could fail to see this 
in view of absolutely known determined 
opposition of such a large number of lay- 
men, ministers, congregations, presby- 
teries and, doubtless also, synods of our 
church. The harrowing experience of our 
Methodist brethren should also convince 
us. . . . (2) Those who favor so-called 
union and those who oppose it have equal 
rights to their views. (3) Much bitter- 
ness will be engendered, is being engen- 
dered, by pushing the plan. . . We 
should all strive to keep this bitterness 
down to a minimum. 

I strongly feel as Brother Price feels 
(Letters, August 6) that we should go 
ahead and make the decision and get on 
with the work of building the kingdom. 

Why not another solution? Why not 
settle it on a basis of the individual pres- 
bytery or church; let each presbytery de- 
cide whether or not it will go into the 
so-called union, and if it wants to go it 
can go; if not, it remains in the Southern 
church. . « « 

We are getting along all right. 
change the status quo? 

THOS. R. MILLER. 


Why 


Florence, S. C. 


Modern Version 
Sirs: 

. . . I wish I could adequately tell you 
how fine I think THE OUTLOOK is: Dr. 
Thompson’s lessons; his review of the 
Scofield heresy (Aug. 13), Dr. MacLean’s 
articles on Presbyterian Liberals; items 
such as, Seminary Professor Resigns to 
Join ClO, Nationwide Religious Instruc- 
tion Outline Issued for British Schools, 
and many other articles and items. They 
sound to me like a modern version of the 
old prophets. My heart sings when our 
church leaders help us to see God as out 
in the future, challenging us to meet the 
needs of this sad world—the same old 
needs Micah recognized—justice, mercy, 
humility before God. 

Go ahead, and help us to catch new 
visions of our God with whom we shall 
never catch up! May God constantly en- 
lighten your spirits by his Holy Spirit, 
and establish the work of your hands. 

ELLEN B. ARMSTRONG. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Chaplain’s Gratitude 


Sirs: 

- Those of us who have been away 
from the States for many months are 
deeply grateful for the news of the church 
at home so interestingly presented by 
THE OUTLOOK. 

WM. T. MANSON, JR., 
Chaplain, USA. 
APO, San Francisco. 


Most Valuable Publication 


Sirs: 

Thank you very much for THE OUT- 
LOOK. I consider this paper the most 
valuable single publication which comes 
to me. 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR., USNR, 


Chaplain. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice a Richmond, Va., under 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Riekmend 


1¢, Virginia. Telephone 32-9493. 


10e a copy. $3 a year. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Reom 203, 13 North Fifth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Reunion Opponents Organize 





Want Plan Submitted Soon; Wells Named in Montreat Meeting To Lead 
Church-Wide Campaign 





Meeting at Montreat in early August, 
a group of anti-Presbyterian Reunion 
churchmen drew up a statement calling 
for early submission of the proposed 
plan of reunion and appointed a con- 
tinuing committee, led by J. M. Wells, 
retired minister and former Assembly’s 
moderator, of Sumter, S. C., to project 
a campaign throughout the church in 
vigorous opposition to the possibility 
of reunion. 

In a statement expressing their fears 
because of the indifference and the 
“wave of sin pouring over our church.” 
these church union opponents declared 
their distress ‘‘over the neglect today 
of many of the great doctrines of grace.” 
Men, ‘‘and even ministers,’ they de- 
clared, “‘are either questioning or re- 
jecting’’ certain fundamentals of the 
Christian faith which they enumerated. 

Want It Settled Now 

Moving on to the point of their paper, 
they looked with dismay at the possi- 
bility of reunion with ‘‘a great church 
that has seemingly dismissed these vital 
doctrines as essential doctrines of the 
church.” Because of the possibility of 
such reunion, they said, and because of 
the unrest and dissention which any 
consideration of the question involves, 
it is their judgment that the matter 
should be settled as quickly as pos- 
sible “that the great work of home 
and foreign missions, of evangelism and 
Christian education may be prompted 
with every power we possess.” 

Recommending that the Assembly’s 
committee on cooperation and union 
‘submit the plan of reunion with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, at the 
earliest possible moment “in order to 
remove the most potent source of un- 
Test and unhappiness within our 
church,” Dr. Wells was made the chair- 
man of the committee to develop a 
churchwide campaign against reunion. 


Those who attended the meeting rep- 
resented different sections of the church 
spending vacations at Montreat, though 
some some came just for the two-day 
meeting. A group of ministers from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the meeting included 
Albert Sidney Johnson, Charles G. Mc- 
Clure, B. Frank Yandel, W. H. John- 
ston, and G. P. Stevenson. Laymen 
from the same area were Tom Glasgow, 
Vernon W. Patterson, W. H. Belk, W. E. 
Price and W. T. Harding, Jr. 

Meeting in connection with this Mon- 
treat gathering and as backers of the 
movement, the board of trustees of The 
Southern Presbyterian Journal voted to 
issue their publication twice monthly 
beginning in September. 

Pro-Unionists Agree 

Advocates of Presbyterian reunion, 
in commenting on the Montreat state- 
ment of the anti-unionists, have pointed 
to the change of strategy since the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly in May. At 
that time the Assembly’s standing com- 
mittee, led by Walter L. Lingle, recom- 
mended that the plan of reunion be com- 
pleted as soon as possible in order to 
be presented to the first Assembly after 
the close of the war. At the strenuous 
insistence of those opposed to reunion, 
but in a manner which satisfied those 
favoring it, this recommendation was 
modified by calling for the committee 
to ‘endeavor to perfect as soon as prac- 
ticable” the plan for a re-united church. 
Therefore, the comments have it, those 
favoring and those opposed to reunion 
are now united on one point: all want 
the plan presented to the Assembly for 
action at the earliest possible moment. 

Studies which have been under way 
in the joint committee and adjustments 
since the distribution of the plan last 
year indicate that the 1946 Assembly 
may have the opportunity to speak its 
mind on this question. 





Chaplain Finds Churches Out of 
Touch With Service Men 


Philadelphia (RNS).—In canvassing 
a group of 100 men in a convalescent 
hospital, Chaplain Lance A. Mantle has 
found that less than 15 per cent had 
heard from their home church since 
entering the service and less than half 
had receivéd as much as a Christmas 
card from a pastor or church. 


‘When these men return to civilian 
life and to their churches, they will 
wonder just what the church is for, if 
it does not feel the need of reaching 
out and touching its far-away mem- 
bers,” he said. 


“I note the physical, mental, social 
and religious changes that occur in 
those men, yet I find a singular indif- 
ference to these in many churches.” 


Forty Denominations 
Take Part in Annual 


Education Week Plans 


‘‘Character for a Free World’’ 
Announced As Year’s Emphasis 


Chicago (RNS).—Forty Protestant 
denominations in the United States and 
183 state, provincial and city councils 
of churches and religious education will 
take part in the 15th annual observance 
of Religious Education Week, Septem- 
ber 30 to October 7, it was announced 
here by Roy G. Ross, general secre- 
tary of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Protestant churches in Canada will 
also observe the week, theme of which 
is ‘‘Character for a Free World,” Dr. 
Ross said. In addition, governmental, 
educational and civic agencies will be 
invited to have a part in efforts to give 
further emphasis to Christian teaching, 

Traditional Rally Day or Promotion 
Day services are expected to be held in 
more than 50,000 church schools on the 
opening day of the week, emphasizing 
educational evangelism. Christian fel- 
lowship in the community will be de- 
veloped through special week-day pro- 
grams, climaxing with emphasis on “the 
unifying power of World Christian Fel- 
lowship to build a free world.” 


Young People Asking For 
Reunion ‘‘As Soon As Possible’’ 


Philadelphia (RNS)——Union with the 
Presbyterian Church, US (Southern), 
“as soon as possible’ has been urged 
by the National Council of the West- 
minster Fellowship, young  people’s 
group of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

The council also recommended that 
a mass inspirational meeting of Pres- 
byterian young people be held as soon 
as possible. 


Missionaries Will Meet In 
Nashville to Discuss China Task 


Representatives of Southern Presby- 
terian mission stations in China will 
meet with the executive committee in 
Nashville, October 9, to make decisions 
affect the re-entry into China, the edu- 
cational work, medical service, coopera- 
tive enterprises and related matters. 

At that time it will be decided 
whether to send a special committee to 
China to survey the needs and to report 
its recommendations, according to deci- 
sions in a recent Montreat meeting. 











In His 78th Year He Steps Down From a Place of Unmatched 
Achievement With the Heart of a City in His Hands 
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There’s Nobody Like Murphy 





R. MURPHY WILLIAMS 
fle will be no bag of cement, no stumbling-block 


good many people in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, not the least of whom are those ministers, to- 
gether with their congregations, who become involved by a 
General Assembly action of 1942. On this date those who 
have reached the age of 73 or more come to the door of 
’ enforced retirement—if they and their churches participate 
in the denomination’s annuity fund for ministers. By this 
action men who become 70 are subject to re-election as 
pastor for a year at a time for three years, after which they 
retire, become pastor emeritus or serve as temporary sup- 
plies for churches for a brief period of time. Now that the 
Assembly’s action becomes effective, after three years of 
grace, more than the usual number of men and their congre- 
gations are facing adjustments which are necessary after 
what has been, in most cases, a long pastorate. One such 
instance of this is R. Murphy Williams, who retires from 
the pastorate pf the Church of the Covenant, Greensboro, 
N. C., in his 78th year, after 46 years in the ministry, 39 
of which have been at this Greensboro church—its entire 
life. 
Many will share the experience of Murphy Williams now; 
not many, if any at all, will match him for color and vigor- 
ous achievement through the years. He comes to his day 


.) EPTEMBER 1 THIS YEAR has a new meaning for 
a 


of new opportunity, with difficult adjustments ahead of him, 
holding the affection and loyalty of his church and of his 
city, and with the confidence of people who know him every- 
where in the church that he will show the way in grace 
and understanding for many another to follow as he yields 
the leadership of his beloved congregation to Joe Garrison. 


Anticipating the day of necessity, Murphy Williams back 
in 1943 quoted to his people, ‘‘All old people are not easy 
to live with. Some harden like a bag of cement that has 
been exposed to the weather. Such cement will not change 
its shape unless you take an axe and pound it to pieces, and 
then it is of no use to anybody. Old people have to guard 
against the cement stage, or they will find there is no place 
for them in a changing world.’’ Then he said: 

“One of the greatest tragedies in church life is to seea 
man holding on to a church when he should let another 
assume the leadership. A man who will not ‘let go’ when 
the time comes is likely to undo much of his life’s work, 
and to go out of the world embittered, disappointed and 
sorrowful. . . The art of growing old is the art of being 
regarded by the oncoming generations as a support and not 
as a stumbling-block, as a confidant and not as a rival.” 

In days of retirement, if Murphy Williams can be thought 
of in retirement, he will be no bag of cement, no stumbling- 
block, no rival. 


Doing the Impossible 


Before anyone ever thought of Seabees this man exem- 
plified their motto: ‘The difficult we do immediately; 
the impossible may take a little longer.’’ Those who look 
back upon the little, struggling Walker Avenue church just 
organizing itself in 1906 and calling a young Mr. Williams, 
then seven years out of the seminary, from his pastorate in 
Wallace, N. C., can easily believe that impossibles have been 
accomplished. The present congregation of 858 members is 
a far ery from the original fifty, and the magnificent equip- 
ment, valued at $250,000, bears no resemblance to the origi- 
nal frame building on Walker Avenue. When the first 
section of the church was completed in 1915 pessimists pre- 
dicted that it would take this small congregation 20 years 
to pay their debt; they met their heavy obligations in 14, 
despite the first World War, the temporary absence of their 
pastor who served at Camp Jackson for several months, and 
many other difficulties. The educational building is prob- 
ably as well arranged and equipped as any in the entire 
denomination. When its doors were opened in 1937 the 
church adopted a financial plan to liquidate the indebtedness 
in 15 years; it was paid out in three. 

Murphy Williams has long been noted for doing the “‘im- 
possible’? in many ways. On a hot August Sunday in 1907 
during the morning worship he was leading the congrega- 
tional prayer. All heads were devoutly bowed, but, accord- 












ing to his custom, the preacher was obeying the biblical in- 
junction to “watch and pray.” With the windows of the 
church wide open, the praying minister could see out into 
the street. Across the way Dr. T. R. Little, a physician 
in the church, had tied his horse to a persimmon tree. Now, 
while Dr. Little prayed with the congregation, the halter 
rein on his horse became untied and the spirited animal 
was walking off pulling the buggy behind him. Only the 
minister could see what was happening. He did his duty. 
“Dr. Little,” he said, in the midst of the prayer, ‘‘your horsé 
is loose; I think you’d better hurry out and tie him up.” 
While the doctor left his pew, the preacher did the best he 
could to close what was left of the morning’s praying. 


Little Church to Large 


With the uncertainty that stalked the world in 1914, the 
beginning of World War I and a consequent upheaval fi 
economie conditions, the growing Church of the Covenant 
(called that after 1909) hafdly knew what to do about its 
projected building program. Eight years’ growth had beet 
too much for the little brown church. A new building was 


imperative, but business conditions were paralyzed. For 
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months construction was at a standstill. No one knew what 
to do. From December, 1914, to March, 1915, they tried to 
lay the cornerstone. Day after day was appointed, but 
each time bad weather forced postponement. It became a 
joke; the city papers took it up. In The Record this ap- 
peared: ‘‘Notice is hereby given to R. Murphy Williams 
that the next time he announces that the cornerstone of 
the Church of the Covenant is to be laid on the following 
Sunday he is going to get into trouble. He has set the day 
for this event on three different Sundays and it has rained 
every time. The next effort will be met by an injunction. 
Last Saturday when he made the announcement that it 
would be laid on the next Sunday it was perfectly clear 
weather. Sunday morning it was not only raining but sleet- 
ing. He should wait and catch the weatherman napping, 
select any day, and at 2:00 P. M., if it is clear, sound the 
fire alarm located near the church, summon a crowd, and 
while he has them there he can lay the cornerstone.” 

Looking back upon the occasion Mr. Williams says, ‘‘The 
cornerstone was laid in one of the prettiest snows this 
community ever witnessed.”” The Daily News reported the 
event by saying, “The whole town is rejoicing with R. Mur- 
phy Williams and his congregation. The pastor an- 
nounced from the pulpit yesterday morning that the corner- 
stone would be laid at 3:00 P. M., rain or shine, and pres- 
ently it snowed.’’ The event reminded The Record of ‘‘the 
old circuit rider who announced after his sermon: ‘I shall 
preach at Rehobeth next Sunday morning, the Lord will- 
ing; I shall preach at Bull Run Schoolhouse on Sunday 
night, the Lord willing; on Wednesday night I will hold 
prayer meeting anyway.’ ”’ 


Gets Along With People 


Perhaps no quality marks this unconventional preacher 
more than his friendliness for all kinds of people. He is re- 
membered hy associates at Davidson College in the Gay 
Nineties for his shouting laughter, his hale good fellow- 
ship, his song-leading with ‘“‘Uncle Bynum Had... .” 
They poked fun at him as a typical country boy from Cedar 
Creek in Cumberland County; when they laughed at him just 
learning to wear a nightshirt he laughed loudest of all. He 
has always known how to get along with people and he 
loves them. He knows telephone nuntbers; he knows 
names; his acquaintances and his deep friendships run all 
across class and racial lines. Thousands of girls who have 
gone through the state college for women, near his church, 
and others at Greensboro College for Women, have come 
under the influence of his long ministry. Multitudes of peo- 
ple in the hospitals of the city, where he has made it a 
habit to visit all of them every week, though most have 
never seen him before, welcome him as an old time friend. 

Murphy Williams has not lost himself in his wide ac- 
quaintances. He has known and loved and kept after his 
own people—and those who ought to be in his congre- 
gation. When they weren’t coming out to evangelistic meet- 
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ings he called them on the telephone after the service, but 
such solicitude was nothing new, for his pop calls have long 
been famous—twenty in an afternoon after making half 
that many in the morning. One afternoon, following his 
eighteenth call, a woman said, “Your name ought not to be 
Murphy but ‘Grasshopper’ Williams; you jump in and then 
you pop out.’’ On he hopped, despite his 70 and more 
years, keeping up with his people. All day long and often 
through the evening he has visited homes, offices, shops and 
always the hospitals. Often there seems to be no order or 
system to it; he leaves the church in any direction his car 
is headed, drives until he passes a home where it occurs 
to him he needs to call, and walks in. He never hesitates 
about making his entry; he has seldom been rebuffed. One 
morning he banged vigorously on the screen door where a 
new family had recently moved until a woman appeared. 
“I’m Murphy Williams,’ he announced. “I don’t give a 
ad who you are, you don’t have to break the door down,” 
the woman replied. Murphy, for once, backed into an un- 
accustomed docility. 

His calling cards—simply a slip of paper showing his 
silhouetted profile—are known all over Greensboro. He has 
kept after people down the years, never seeming to give up 
in his search for them. His absorption in his pursuit is 
often so strong that his car wanders carelessly over the 
street. A friend who protested this kind of driving on one 
occasion was comforted by the calm assurance, ‘‘You never 
get hurt in the Lord’s pastures.” So far Murphy hasn’t 
been hurt. 








Murphy and the Wrestling Matches 


Some explain Murphy’s passion for professional wrestling 
matches as his eagerness to get close to people. Others 
see in it his sport-loving father who, in his day, was presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Fox Hunters, riding a horse 
proudly and beautifully until he was nearly a hundred. To 
tell the truth, Murphy just likes wrestling matches. His 
devotion to them is all absorbing. Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting was changed to Wednesday morning, for, 
said Murphy, only the good women of the church attend 
anyway and the morning hour would suit them better. (In- 
cidentally, this left Wednesday night clear for the wrestling 
matches.) Stories about his side-line activities are legion. 
He has been on the boxing commission, but he prefers to 
be at the ring-side when the grunt and groan artists have 
their contests, shouting his advice to the contestants, dis- 
agreeing vigorously with the referee, and more than once 
climbing through the ropes to see that justice is done one 
of the bruisers. One night he climbed through the ropes to 
give his judgment in a situation which soon led to a melee 
of flying chairs. Murphy had the time of his life. Next 
Sunday some of the wrestlers were lined up in one of the 
pews to hear his sermon. Frequently they are invited home 
to dinner. 

One night, after months, even years, of persuasion he pre- 
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vailed on Lily, his wife, to attend a wrestling match with 
him, after he had spent the afternoon in the ordeal of a 
flower show. Of all times, when Murphy was trying to con- 
vince his wife of the gentle qualities of this physical art, this 
hot summer night would be the occasion when a Man Moun- 
tain should lift the Masked Marvel over the ropes and drop 
him in the ring-side seats where, until that split second, the 
inevitable Murphy and Lily had been sitting. She was con- 
vinced, but not as he expected. Neither was a Greensboro 
doctor whom Murphy encountered one morning after a par- 
ticularly exciting wrestling match. The doctor must see 
a new thumb-hold Murphy had observed the night before. 
Murphy showed him, but in the excitement broke the doctor’s 
thumb. 


Lily Williams Is Better Than Half 


Mrs. Williams has been an important better-than-half of 
Murphy’s life. Year in and year out she entertains eight 
to ten people at Sunday dinner, usually unaided. Guest 
lists are made up on the spur of the moment and often 
include the most diverse types. Like everything else at the 
Murphy Williamses the dinners are great fun and afterwards 
the guests sit around and talk while Murphy dozes in his 
big chair. Her admirers swear that nobody who ever put a 
loaf of home-made bread in the oven can surpass the de- 
licious batterbread made with waterground cornmeal by 
Lily Williams. 

The Williams family is scattered around the world today. 
Lewellyn is near home, at Wallace, N. C., the wife of Dr. 
John Robinson; Worth’s family lives in Greensboro; he is 
just back from foreign service with the army transport 
division; James’ wife and three children are in Wilmington, 
Del., while he serves as field director of the Red Cross, 
formerly in Australia, now in the Philippines; Mary Bailey 
is Mrs. Thomas M. Davis, wife of the minister at Ruston, 
La., and Robert Murphy, Jr., who finished Union Seminary 
last year, became a navy chaplain and married Jean Batche- 
lor, is now in Guam. There are seven Williams grandchil- 
dren. 


The Proprieties Are Not Binding 


Few occasions find Murphy unequal to the needs of the 
moment. Ceremony or the custom of others do not hold 
him. His own previous practice is not binding. He just 
follows what to him is commonsense. Two people wanted 
to join the Covenant church, but they insisted on being 
immersed. With no fuss about it he simply borrowed the 
pool at the Baptist church and the preacher’s baptismal 
robes and boots and immersed them. Not long ago parents 
brought a baby forward in the service for the sacrament 
of infant baptism. Murphy went through the usual ritual, 
then reached to dip his hand into the font only to dis- 
cover there was no water in it. Shortly before this event 
the church's janitor had died there at his post of duty and 
the new janitor had neglected to attend to the baptismal 
font. So, while one of the deacons was sent scampering for 
the baptismal water, Murphy used the time to eulogize the 
deceased janitor. 

Interruptions in his services are part of the regular order. 
You never know what is coming next, bulletin or no bul- 
letin. In the middle of a hymn choir and congregation have 
been interrupted by the preacher, who said, “I don’t like 
that hymn; let’s sing something else.” 

This same spirit has led him and his people to pioneer. 
They have not been bound by what they or anyone else 
has done nor by what somebody thought they could do. 
Seeing needs to be met they have set themselves to meeting 
them. They conducted the first vacation church school in 
North Carolina, back in 1920. They have been out in front 
in work with youth; they have fdéur Scout troops now. 
Elderly people in the community are gathered to the church 
every year for a party in their honor. The church has 
added to its staff: first, a nurse; then a hostess, a secretary, 
summer assistant pastors, a director of religious education, 
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a minister of music and church organist. They hold high 
their church’s motto: ‘‘A Church That Serves.” They 
equip themselves to do it. 


Religion Into Deeds 


Murphy Williams is a practical Christian. 
as he sees it, is an expression of religion. He has led his 
people to look at it that way. During the flu epidemics 
of 1918 and 1920, with contributions by church members 
and many who were not, he employed a nurse who became 
a regular member of the church staff until the city took 
over this kind of work. Now the church makes available 
two wheel chairs, two hospital beds and a dozen pair of 
crutches for emergency cases. With 246 men and women 
from the Church of the Covenant in the armed service 
in World War II, Murphy Williams has borne them on his 
heart. This has added to his concern to provide for service 
men and women stationed in camps nearby as his church 
has held a constant open house for them, reaching hundreds 
of them for wholesome fellowship and entertainment. Sun- 
day afternoons found many of them in the church’s recre- 
ational rooms in more vigorous pastimes than some of the 
members thought was fitting, but the program went on just 
the same. Murphy had set himself to reach these boys and 
girls for the church, and he did—6,000 of them. 

Probably no man in the Synod of North Carolina has 
more influence in church affairs than Murphy Williams. He 
has been in the vanguard of every progressive movement 
in the church—concerned and doing something about the 
synod’s institutions, student work, not only in Greensboro 
but at Chapel Hill and Raleigh and the rest. Long ago he 
spent a year rallying support for the Barium Springs or- 
phanage. Always he has been in the thick of the fight 
to see that any man gets a fair chance. Generous, but not 
liberal in theology, he has always been liberal in spirit, 
working for cooperation and the movements that draw Chris- 
tian forces closer together. His brethren honor him for 
all this and they trust him all the way. 


Social service, 


Greensboro Adores Him 


Back home Murphy Williams has a city on his hands, 
for Greensboro belongs to him. Most anything he wants 
there he can have. The Greensboro Record, commenting 
on his retirement, said the city loves and admires him 
because of “his true Christian spirit and life. . . . We 
can hardly imagine what Greensboro would be like without 
him. Why Murphy Williams is an institution!’’ Back in 
1934 the Chamber of Commerce conferred its first and, to 
this date, its only, citizenship award upon him, presenting 
a plaque at its 57th annual meeting ‘‘in recognition of his 
unselfish civic service.’” More than once the men of Greens- 
boro have given him a car, everybody sharing in the gift. 

All this is not to say that Murphy Williams has wings. 
No one who has encountered his sharp temper or his relent- 
less determination to have his way regardless, would put 
him in the usual categories of saints. In his off-hours when 
the usual high tensions are relaxed he is sometimes irri- 
table. Never accused of excessive modesty, yet he makes 
senerous way for others. Seminary students serving with 
him—and he has had some of the best—find every en- 
couragement in their development. He has them preach 
at his main services even when he is there; he gives them 
the radio assignments. His overwhelmingly generous na- 
ture overflows his cup. 


“Laid the Foundation, You Build”’ 


His people are devoted to him. When they celebrated 
his 77th birthday and the 39th birthday of the church on 
June 24 this year the church officers printed a gracious 
tribute to him and to his wife. ‘Every setting sun,” they 
said, “finds them more deeply enshrined in the hearts of 
those whom they have sought to serve.” 

One of Murphy’s elders, Professor W. H. Livers, wrote 
some verses about him. Here’s one of them: 
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If you seem down in your luck 
Murphy’s there: 

If you lose your grit and pluck 
Murphy’s there: 

He will help renew your grip, 

Back to faith he’ll lead the trip, 

He’ll not let you slide or slip, 
Murphy’s there. 


They have raised a retirement fund of $23,500 as a token 
of their appreciation. They still stand amazed at this 
modern Augustus who found their Rome in brick and wat- 
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tles and leaves it in gold and marble. Only Murphy wouldn’t 
put it so. In one of his straightforward sermons, he quotes 
James Dunlap, of the Royal Canadian Air Force, who, just 
before his last flight, wrote a letter to his parents to be 
mailed in case he failed to come back: ‘“‘To the oncoming 
generation, we have cleared the site and laid the founda- 
tion; you build.’””’ Murphy looks at it that way. 

Then, there’s the story about Murphy’s—but you’d never 
finish telling all the stories about Murphy. There’s nobody 
quite like him. Nobody. 


Pastorless Churches and Vacant Pulpits Shout a 
Challenge to Laymen 


ID YOU KNOW that one out of every three of our 
churches is vacant all or part of the year? More than 
1,000 out of 3,502 churches are pastorless now. 
And did you know that we don’t have enough pastors to 
go around. Look at the figures! 3,500 
churches! 1,402 pastors! 275 chap- 
lains and 11 out of the last seminary 
graduating classes entering the chap- 
laincy! Of necessity smaller seminary 
classes for several years to come! . 
But did you know that the supply 
Or abdle laymen is abundant? More than 
18,000 ordained elders and 21,000 or- 
dained deacons! Many of these right 
now are capable of “standing in the 
place of the minister at preaching 
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Mr. Patterson 
time.”’ 
A voiceless church soon becomes a church with little 


message. In the absence of the pastor laymen can speak 
the word of God. Of course laymen can’t ‘‘preach.”’ Nor 
can they take the place of ministers in ecclesiastical duties. 
But some of them can make mighty good talks, and they 
can ‘‘hand-feed”’ the flock in the absence of the shepherd. 

By order of the 1945 General Assembly, the Department 
of Men’s Work is making available some deaailed help to 
laymen who will speak in vacant churches and at other pos- 
sible preaching points. A leaflet using the title of this 
article Outlines the help. It is being sent about September 
15 to all pastors, clerks of sessions in pastorless churches 
and to presidents of men’s Bible classes and clubs. 

An order of service is all some men need. They can 
fill in the parts themselves. Complete orders of service are 
provided for those who need more help, with every word 
the speaker would say, from the call to worship through 
the closing prayer. 

Sermons have been recorded on phonograph records. The 
layman conducts the service. When it is time for the ser- 
mon he turns on the phonograph and the visiting minister 
is heard, though actually he may be miles away. 





LL TOO OFTEN the thing we do about evangelism 

is to bemoan circumstances. But when there’s an 

epidemic of malaria in a community the doctors 

don’t bemoan circumstances. They get busy with their 

quinine and atabrine and all their remedies, and the 

public health forces find and concentrate all their power 
on the disease-breeding areas, 


—S. J. PATTERSON, JR. 











Books of sermons, sources for songs, prayers, responsive 
readings and the like are suggested. 

One thousand laymen who can and will speak in pastor- 
less churches is a need of our church. Presbyterian churches 
cannot afford to drift. Strong and able laymen must carry 
on. Certainly, as service men return, only a live church 
with a complete and going program will interest and hold 
them. A church with its worship services on “‘war-vacation”’ 
will not impress the veteran with the fidelity of churchmen 
in doing their home-front duty while he was away sweat- 
ing through his front-line duty. 


BS: (Care Spe 


Director of Men’s Work. 


If Your Bible Could Talk 


WOULD IT REPORT AS FOLLOWS? 
By THOMAS G. HEPNER, Chaplain 


January 15—Been resting quietly for a week. The first 
few nights after the year began my owner read me regu- 
larly, but he has forgotten me, I guess. 

February 2—Clean-up. I was dusted, with other things, 
and put back in my place. 

February 7—Owner used me for a short time, looked up 
a few reference. I went to Sunday school. 

April 2—Busy day. Owner led a devotional meeting and 
had to look up references. He had an awful time finding 
me, although I was right here in my place all the time. 

May 5—In grandma’s lap. She is here on a visit. She 
let a teardrop fall on Colossians 2:5-7. 

June 4—Had a couple of four-leaf clovers placed between 
my leaves today. 


July 1—Packed in a trunk with clothes and other things. 
Off on a vacation I guess. 

July 15—Home again and in my old place. Quite a jour- 
ney, though I don’t see why I went. 

September 10—Clean-up. Dusted and set right again. 

December 31—Tomorrow I expect each member of the 
family, blindfolded in turn, will open me at random and 
place a finger on the page to find a verse-motto for the 
year. Suppose a finger rests on John 5:39? 


—Bible Society Record. 
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Richmond 19, Virginia 


EDITORIAL 


The Gospel and Human Needs 

Read Dr. Thompson’s exposition of 
the Sunday school lesson this week on 
pages 13-14, particularly his discussion 
of “Scarcity and Abundance in Our 
Day.” This note of suggestion is placed 
here not for the host 
and class members who find their weekly 
discussions held reality and to the 
purpose of God as they follow his guid- 
ance, but particularly for who 
sometimes are tempted to skip the les- 
osn because they do 
class or are not regular in their 
ance. deals with 
the mind ef Christ to bear 
eal economic problem 
faces today. Read it 
deep significance. 
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the call! What would happen te them 
in deepening their own commitment to 
Christ; what new powers would be 
theirs; what new satisfactions! 

The way these laymen are organizing 
their work in some synods and presby- 
teries is the most encouraging thing in 
the church. When the men begin to 
move, intelligently and with thorough- 
going loyalty, the face of the church is 
going to be lifted. 


The Next Assembly and Reunion 


Action of those who oppose reunion 
of Presbyterians, US, and USA, whereby 
they are calling for an early vote on 
the plan which has been developed by 
a joint committee of both denominations 
after several years of study brings 
everdybody in the church into the same 
camp on that phase of the question. 

Dr. Lingle’s standing committee at 
the May Assembly urged the same thing 
but, at the urgent request of opponents 
of reunion, modified the statement so 
as to express no judgment of the high 
court beyond that of calling for it ‘‘as 
soon as practicable.” Now those who 
opposed the original recommendation 
are for it. 

The outline of the opposition’s cam- 
paign is already discernible in their 
published statement gharging the USA 
church with indifference toward a se- 
lected list of doctrines of the church 
which have been used in theological 
disputes for a long while. , Others in 
vital touch with the USA church have 
affirmed their confidence that  indi- 
viduals in it are committed as deeply 
to these specific doctrines as are those 
of any other evangelical body. Those 
who have the most intimate associations 
have no fears about such a matter, 
while those whose paths seldom cross 
that of a “Northern” Presbyterian pro- 
fess a deep disturbance. 

One thing is, or ought to be, certain. 
The 1946 Assembly will be a significant 
Assembly. Progress of the studies look- 
ing toward reunion would seem to indi- 
cate that the plan will be ready for 
presentation next year. Such a pros- 
pect would mean that commissioners to 
the 86th General Assembly would be 
chosen, in most cases, not by the arti- 
ficial rule of rotation which brings most 
Assemblies down to the level of middle- 
register ability, but on where they stand 
and what influence they can carry in 
the reunion of Presbyterians in America. 
It should be not only a great Assembly 
but one of high competence and courage 
as well. 


Sabbatical Leave 


At the last General Assemb'‘y, Dean 
M. Ray Doubles, of the University of 
Richmond school of law, presented a 
resolution which was adopted, asking the 
permanent committee on the minister 
and his work to study the desirability 
and feasibility of an official declaration 
of policy “‘to the effect that churches 
should grant short sabbatical leaves of 
absence periodically to their pastors to 
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afford such pastors opportunity for phys- 
ical recuperation and mental refresher 
activity.” 

For some years this has been a policy 
of churches here and there wher a min- 
ister had set out upon a course of study 
leading to a graduate degree or some 
special work. It appears to be more 
prevalent now. Seminaries are finding 
increasing demands to care for graduate 
students not only for one-month periods 
but for four months residence or longer, 
according to the requirements. 

One church which granted such a 
leave of absence this year explained in 
the bulletin that the pastor had not 
had a similar opportunity in 12 years. 
“This leave is granted for much the 
same reasons and purposes that fur- 
loughs are given to foreign missionaries 
and sabbatical leaves are awarded to 
professors, Required as he is to 
do creative brain work under constant 
emotional strain, while at the same time 
ministering to spiritual needs of all 
kinds among his people, the pastor . 
has a task which under current condi- 
tions is doubly draining. It is to enable 
him to carry on this task most help- 
fully to our church, and to guard 
against severe depletion that this four- 
months leave has been granted.” 

Where pastors would like to engage 
in serious study or in travel, many 
churches now will have opportunity to 
make these provisions. It will be a 
profitable policy for the congregation, 
the minister, and the church-at-large. 


Law and History 


The article entitled “Compromise?” 
in the August issue of The Southern 
Presbyterian Journal is quite interest- 
ing. That the action of the Assembly 
of 1943 regarding the Federal Council 
was a compromise was first stated in 
The Journal that immediately followed 
tnat Assembly. But let us turn from 
the idea of compromise to law and to 
history . 

Dr. John E. Abbott seems to me to 
be a little confused as to law and his- 
tory in this statement. “By submitting 
the question to the presbyteries in the 
first place, and then again upon demand 
of overtures in 1937, and the Assembly 
abiding by the close vote against the 
council, the General Assembly recog- 
nized the proposition as being of the 
nature of cooperative union with other 
Christian bodies of a sort which en- 
titled it to be considered and acted upon 
by the presbyteries.’’ 

If the Assembly had recognized that 
this matter as of such a nature that it 
should be referred to the presbyteries 
it has consistently violated the law in 
such matters. Actions of this nature 
must first of all be approved by an As- 
sembly, then approved by three-fourths 
of the presbyteries and enacted by a 
later Assembly. Dr. Abbott is the first 
one to claim that such procedure should 
be followed. 
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Any other reference to presbyteries 
is for advice only and has no authority 
over the Assembly. An Assembly may 
act upon the advice of the presbyteries 
as it did in 1938, or it may act in- 
dependently of this advice as it did in 
1941. 

Now as to the history of this matter. 
Dr. Abbott says this matter was re- 
ferred to the presbyteries in the first 
place. I can find no verification of this 
statement. Alexander’s Digest (1922, 
Revised), page 1078, shows that the 
Assembly of 1912 voted to join the Fed- 
eral Council without any reference of 
the matter to the presbyteries. 

In 1931 the Assembly voted to with- 
draw from the council without referring 
the matter to the presbyteries. 

In 1941 the Assembly voted to join 
the council without referring the matter 
to the presbyteries. 

In 1919 the Assembly voted to join 
the Interchurch World Movement with- 
out reference to presbyteries. 

In 1938 the Assembly voted to join 
the World Council of Churches without 
reference to presbyteries. 

Personally, I am through with com- 
promise in this procedure. Let us in 
the future follow the law in the light 
of the precedents of our history. 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Both Conservative and Liberal 


We are both conservative and liberal. 
We are conservative in the sense that 
there are certain truths and institutions, 
inherited from the past, which are 
necessary to life and progress in the 
present. We must keep them. 

We must keep our belief in God who 
is the Creator of all things, and, with- 
out reference to whose will for man- 
kind, life can have no lasting meaning. 
We must keep our belief in our religious 
institutions which proclaim and inter- 
pret the will of God for men. We must 
keep the integrity and sanctity of the 
family as a center of security and sound 
moral training for children. We must 
keep the concept of private property on 
the principle that what man earns by 
the sweat of his labor belongs to him. 
We must keep our belief in democratic 
government, the rights of man irrespec- 
tive of race and religion, the validity of 
constitutional procedure, impartial jus- 
tice in the courts, government by law, 
and sovereignty of the people. We are 
conservative. There are some things 
inherited from the past which must be 
kept, not because they are old, but be- 
cause they are true and right. 

We are liberals in the sense that 
sound liberalism is always based upon 
moral principles. It is the extension of 
these principles into new areas of life. 

Liberalism does not mean the denial 
of God; it means interpreting his will 
for man and society in better and 
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broader ways. Liberalism does not aim 
to destroy religious institutions; it aims 
to increase their influence. Liberalism 
is not the enemy of democratic govern- 
ment; it is its friend, insisting that 
there be more recognition of democ- 
racy’s worth and more application of its 
principles to more people. We are lib- 
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eral because we believe there are cer- 
tain great principles that do not die, 
or change from age to age, but which, 
in order to live on, must be expanded 
and applied afresh to meet the demands 
of life in every new generation.—Wil- 
liam C. Kernan, Director, Christian In- 
stitute for American Democracy. 





How Can Baptism 
By KENNETH 


Mean More to Me? 
J. FOREMAN 





“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
Ephesians 4:5. 

OST OF YOU who read these 
lines have already been baptized. 
Either you were baptized as an 

infant in arms, in which case you can- 
not even remember the occasion; or 
you were baptized after professing 
your faith in Christ. In either case it 
is over and done with; how can it mean 
more to you now? 

The meaning of baptism can deepen 
for you in the same way that the mar- 
riage vow can become more vivid and 
vital for one who has been many years 
married. It would be a dull married 
couple to whom the:memory of their 
wedding was one never to be recalled. 
So with baptism: instead of being for- 
gotten like some minor incident of baby 
days, interesting at the time but well 
forgotten, by being often called to mind 
it can be a vivid and living help through 
the years, 

The church has attached various 
meanings to the sacrament of baptism. 
Even in the New Testament we do not 
find that the meaning of it is always 
clearly one and the same. But there 
is one thing which baptism invariably 
means: it is the sign and seal that sets 
off the Christian from the world. If or- 
dination sets a minister apart for his 
work, baptism sets the Christian apart 
for his life. Baptism, or the memory 
of it, is a reminder that your true citi- 
zenship is in heaven. True, there is in 
the sacraments nothing magical what- 
ever. No formula, no intention, no 
mode of baptism automatically changes 
tue heart or conveys any supernatural 
quality to the soul. 

Baptism does not create anything, 
it recognizes something. It marks you 
as a member of the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Church Universal. You be- 
long now: to a great invisible fraternity, 
the Brotherhood of Christ. You are a 
member of the Apostolic Church, the 
church of all the centuries past or yet 
to come. In the sacred and threefold 
Name of God your membership in the 
Family of God has been publicly af- 
firmed. The mere thought of that 
should make a difference with all your 
way of living. The whole of the Chris- 
tian life can be expressed in the one 
intention of living up to and living-out 
tae meaning of one’s baptism. 


UT THERE IS MORE than this. 
You need never be baptized a sec- 
ond time; but you can take part 

in baptism often again. Baptism is 
not a simple act in which only the min- 
ister and the person to be baptized have 
a part. It is not even a family affair. 
It is a solemn act of the whole church. 
This sacrament should never be per- 
formed in private, by the way; private 
baptism is as out of place as private 
communion. Both are corporate acts 
of dedication to God and acknowledge- 
ment of his grace in Christ. It is not 
a vow made by or for a paby. It is an 
acknowledgment and a promise. It is 
an acknowledgment of the ‘finished 
work”’ of Christ—that for this child, as 
for all the saints, Christ lived and 
taught and died and rose again and 
makes intercession; it is an acknowl- 
edgement of the Holy Spirit’s influence 
in a growing soul. It is a promise— 
not on the child’s part, yet, but on the 
part of the church. It expresses the 
hope and expectation that a child born 
into a Christian home will normally 
grow up to become a Christian. It is 
a promise by the child’s parents that 
they, as the child’s next friends, will 
so live, and train the child to live, that 
Christ will be the atmosphere of his 
life, so that in the good sense he can- 
not help giving Jesus the devotion of 
his heart. But the promise is not by 
the parents alone. The child belongs 
to the congregation and his membership 
in it is thus acknowledged. 

In every baptism you witness, you 
are adopting another spiritual ward. 
Bitter is the judgment on any church 
which by ignorance, inconsistency, quar- 
reling or deadness of spirit makes the 
Christian faith dismal or hateful to a 
growing boy or girl. Blessed is the 
church when in its corporate life, in _ 
all its utterances and activities, it is 
so living a demonstration of Christian 
reality that growing children turn to 
Christ as naturally as flowers to the sun. 
Your part in every baptism is to re-dedi- 
cate yourself to be a part of the Christ- 
community in which this child and other 
children of the Covenant shall grow, so 
to interpret Jesus Christ that he shall 
be no mere name but ever-present and 
ever-real. So, in making baptism sig- 
nificant for others, you will find new 
meaning in your own. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Many Ga. Churches 
Planning to Build 


Georgia News Letter 





Well over 100 churches of all denomi- 
nations in Georgia are either raising, or 
already have in hand, funds for new 
buildings or extensive remodeling. The 
most interesting feature of these ef- 
forts is the direction in which churches 
are directing their efforts. A few seem 
to think of the church as a worship 
center only and are planning accord- 
ingly. Others are turning more to the 
idea of a well-balanced program of wor- 
ship and instruction. But many more 
are seeing the church as a seven-day 
institution with a ministry in worship, 
teaching, fellowship and social activi- 
ties. This means that at least some 
churches in the future will be great re- 
ligious and social centers, addressing 
themselves to the community in which 
they are situated. In most cases the 
plans are for larger churches. Georgia 
congregations seem to believe that more 
effective work in this wider field can 
be done by larger groups of people. The 
Morningside Presbyterian Church of At- 
lanta is taking a lead in this wider type 
of church activity. Leaders there have 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. O. BELLINGRATH, President 








Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, 11th and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
ony for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
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recently purchased seven acres on which 
to build a new church, educational 
building, and recreational facilities. The 
new recreation building has already 
been completed. Other buildings will 
follow as circumstances permit until 
they achieve their goal: a religious and 
social center for the community. 


Stewardship Committee Replaces 
Business and Finance Group 


When the Synod of Georgia convenes 
Tuesday, September 4, in Atlanta’s North 
Avenue church it is expected that one 
important issue it will face will have 
to do with its financial arrangements. 
For years the committee on business 
and finance has handled all these things. 
Last year in Macon a stewardship com- 
mittee with larger responsibilities was 
erected. Made up at present of pres- 
bytery stewardship chairmen, its pow- 
ers will doubtless be defined at the 
forthcoming meeting. Georgia Presby- 
terians are still distinguishing them- 
selves as givers. 


Though No Poll Tax, Negroes 
Still Barred From Primaries 

A new development in Georgia poli- 
tics has come with the abrogation of 
poll taxes as a pre-requisite to voting. 
While many prominent politicians felt 
the law was more a talking point than 
an actual hindrance to suffrage, its re- 
peal was greeted with wide approval. 
It is doubted that the popular vote will 
be much larger as a result of the action. 
It is not expected to affect the partici- 
pation of Negroes in primary elections, 


Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 


An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 

MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 











KING COLLEGE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian education un- 
der Presbyterian auspices. B. A. de- 
gree. Coeducational. Healthful loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 78th year. For information 
regarding scholarships, and catalce, 
address 
R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Pres., 

ox P. 
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tion Under Christian Auspices. 
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as they are not now allowed to vote in 
such primaries. 


Insufficient Funds Held Responsible 
For Lower Quality Negro Schools 


W. A. Robinson, of the study of 
secondary schools, located at Atlanta 
University, which is a large Negro uni- 
versity center, has recently released a 
report entitled ‘““‘Progress and Plans of 
Negro High Schools Toward Regional 
Accreditment.”’ In 11 southern states, 
according to the report, there were only 
100 Negro high schools in 1943 that met 
regional requirements for accreditment, 
Of these, 13 are in Georgia. It is also 
shown that there has been no increase 
in such high schools in the past ten 
years. The report further states that 
“the difficulties of raising the standards 
of southern Negro high schools stem 
from the refusal of the community to 
give the Negro high school enough finan- 
cial support to run a school that meets 
even the low requirements of the South- 
ern Association.”’ 


Revivals and Camp Meetings 
Hold Sway During August 


July and August are traditionally re- 
vival and camp meeting months in 
Georgia. The state newspapers have 
been well filled with news and pictures 
of such gatherings. During the week 
of ‘‘camp meeting” whole families come 
from near and far to spend the entire 
week. It is a great social as well as 
religious occasion. While some churches 
have the look of small villages with all 
kinds of houses built by the campers, 
others simply come and pitch tents for 
the duration. While this type of meet- 
ing is not as popular as formerly, it 
still survives in many sections and 
among almost all denominations. Pierce 
Harris, pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Atlanta, has for a number of 
years made August the revival month 
in _ that great church. Evangelistic 
preaching is the order of the month and 
has met with great success. Yes, its re- 
vival time in Georgia. But it is sane, 
spiritual, and soul-satisfying. 

A. V. GIBSON. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Evelyn Green Begins Work 
As Brazos Presbytery DRE 


Evelyn L. Green, former religious 
education director at the Broadway 
church, Fort Worth, has begun her work 
as director for Brazos Presbytery. Her 
office is located in the First Church, 
Houston. 





WANTED: Experienced Director of Re- 
ligious Education for position in strong 
downtown city church. Opportunities for 
further study in nearby universities if de- 
sired. Good salary; comfortable living 
quarters; part-time use of church car 
for professional work; no church secre- 
tarial duties. Address inquiries to Dr. 
Kelsey Regen, 305 E. Main St., Durham, 
N. C. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the contributions of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, have 
reached an all-time high of $18,- 
633,788, rising from $8,397,798 in 
1934—221% (the pre-depression 
poak in 1928 was $15,826,473) ? 

—that the membership in the 
church has increased 35% since 
1928 but the contributions per. 
member have DECREASED 13% ; 
the per capita gift in 1928 was 
$35,58; in 1945, $31.94. 


By R. L. ST. CLAIR e 

















New Missionaries Engage In 
Intensive Language Study 


Southern Presbyterian missionaries 
preparing to begin their work in foreign 
fields, for the first time, have been given 
courses this summer in phonetics and 
linguistics as a part of their orientation 
course. During their course at Mon- 
treat twenty-three missionaries studied 
new languages and how to speak them 
for five hours a day for more than two 
weeks. In this group, which was taught 
by Esther B. Cummings, professor of 
phonetics and linguistics at Biblical 
Seminary of New York, were twelve re- 
cruits for Africa, eight for Brazil, and 
one for Mexico, together with a couple 
under appointment by the United Pres- 
byterian Church for work in Abyssinia, 
and four furloughed missionaries from 
Africa and Brazil. 

Morning and afternoon for the daily 
five hours these missionaries studied 
phonetics, Portuguese and French with 
orientation hours led by L. G. Calhoun, 
of the East Brazil Mission, and T. K. 
Morrison, of the Congo Mission, coming 
between. H. Kerr Taylor and Dr. L. 
Nelson Bell assisted in the work. W. A. 
Linton, missionary to Korea and for 
the present assistant to the executive 
secretary of foreign missions, planned 
the course and supervised it. 


Massanetta, Montreat Conferences 
Attract Large Wartime Attendance 


Summer conferences at Massanetta 
Springs, Montreat and other centers in 
the South have attracted large, some- 
times record-breaking, crowds, despite 
wartime demands for curtailed travel. 
Since Massanetta is off the main lines 
of transportation, it was not considered 
involved in government rulings and the 
usual program was presented. Mon- 
treat, situated in a critical area, was 
forced to abandon its program and to 
present only two platform programs a 
day for summer residents and visitors 
who were there on their own initiative. 
Both centers report tremendous crowds, 
as do conference centers of other de- 
nominations which were open, though 
with curtailed programs. 





NEW MISSIONARIES ARE TAUGHT IN TWO WEEKS LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL AT MONTREAT.—Front Row (left to right), Nolie McDonald, Africa; 
Bernice Kennedy, Brazil; Helen Pemberton, Mexico; Nancy Boyd, Brazil; Sarah 
Lacy, Brazil; Carolyn Stowell, Brazil; Alice Longenecker, Africa; Bessie Han- 
cock, Africa. Second Row, W. A. Linton, missionary to Korea; Esther B. Cum- 
mings, professor in Biblical Seminary, New York. Third Row, Mrs. W. B. 
Moseley, Brazil; Margaret McMurry, Africa; Abbie Laurie McBride, Africa; 
Mrs. William F. Stockwell, Africa; Mrs. Joe L. Ray, Africa; Mrs. J. Holmes . 
Smith, Ill, Africa; Mrs. Sidney Anderson, Brazil; Mrs. Carl Kissling, U. P. 
Church, Abyssinia. Fourth Row, W. B. Moseley, Brazil; L. G. Calhoun, mis- 
sionary to Brazil; George Stuart, Africa; T. K. Morrison, missionary to Africa; 
William F. Stockwell, Africa; William Neville, missionary to Brazil; Joe L. 
Ray, Africa; J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa; Sidney Anderson, Brazil; Richard 
T. Gillespie, candidate secretary of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Carl Kissling, U. P. Church, Abyssinia. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR MEN SINCE 1850 
Reconversion to Civilian Program Announced 


Entering freshmen will matriculate September 10. 


Upperclassmen will matriculate October 28, for term of 12 
weeks which follows immediately upon the completion of the cur- 
rent V-12 term. 


All students will enter on the work of an 18-week term Feb- 
ruary 5, 1946. 


Summer term opens June 23, 1946. 


Special committee composed of staff members and local attor- 
ney available for counselling with returning veterans. 


The curricular offerings are modified to meet current needs, 
and retain the values of a thorough liberal education. 
Thoroughness in the Classroom. Friendliness on the Campus. 


Sound Personal Guidance. 


Returning veterans are invited to write Dr. Williams Mitchell, 
Chairman, Veterans Counselling Committee, at the College. 


For general information write F. L. McCluer, President 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
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A RISING TIDE OF ORDERS 


for the 


‘How to Get More” Reprinted Articles 


The Foreman articles on “How to Get More Out of Bible Reading 

. Prayer . . Going to Church . . the Hymn Book” are meeting 
a long-felt need throughout the church. Orders are pouring in. 

Pastors want them. 

Auxiliary Secretaries of Spiritual Life and Literature want them. 

Individuals want them for their friends. 

Here are some—from all over the church— 


Mexico, Mo.—100 Jacksonville, tet: Rel, I. Ss. ¢C., First 

Livingston, Texas—300 Bridgewater, Va.— —i 

Charlottesville, Va., Staunton, Va., Second— Monticello, Ark.—600 
First—400 200 Monticello, Fla.—200 

Good Samaritan Mission, Taft, Texas—400 Taylor, Texas—100) 
Asheville, N. C.—400 Stanford, Ey ~100 been ~_. —— 

q ‘f .—100 Sanford, Fla.—200 omestead, Fla.—100 

Mount Hope. ¥ . ndes First— Norfolk Presbyterial— 


Mount Hope, W. Anderson, S. C., 
100 400 


100 
Price (cash with order): one cent 


each; 100 for $1. 


Single copy, 5c; 50 or more, 


ALONG WITH THESE ORDERS COME REQUESTS FOR MORE 
AND MORE COPIES OF— 

—Dr. King’s “The Prosperity and Enlargement of the Church” for 
church leaders throughout the Assembly to study. Single copy, 5c; 50 
for $1; 100 for $2. 

—*Youth, Science and Faith,” by Sidney S. Negus. 
people in school and college, and their leaders. 
article. 

—“The Prayer of a Modern Pharisee,”’ by John A. MacLean. 
for everybody. Single copy, 5c; 50c; 100 for $1. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
13 North 5th Street Richmond 19, Virginia 


Good for young 
Same price as King 


Good 


25 for 
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Massanetta’s jam-packed program 
through the Bible conference drew the 
largest residence attendance during the 
closing week which it has ever known. 
At least 550 ministers, it was estimated, 
attended that conference, hearing John 
A. Mackay, Norman Vincent Peale, 
Arthur J. Moore, Henry Smith Leiper, 
Edwin Holt Hughes, Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, Thomas Kay Young, Roy L. 
Smith, Clovis G. Chappell, Kenneth J. 
Foreman, J. Harry Cotton, Donald G. 
Barnhouse, Ernest Trice Thompson, 
Warren G. Bowman, and others. 


Church’s Responsibility Today 


Bishop Moore brought the closing ad- 
dress at Massanetta on ‘“‘The Church and 
Its World Responsibility.”” That respon- 
sibility, as he sees it, is to build a 
spiritual foundation for the world order. 
Said he: ‘We have been told that re- 
ligion was such a sacred thing that it 
must be kept out of politics and busi- 
ness and society, but today we see the 
disastrous consequences. What we are 
really faced with is a crisis in the moral 
history of mankind. . . Our one hope 
lies in the rebirth of the Christian 
church. The church must, therefore, 
resume the initiative and move bravely 
out into the new territory, claiming the 
whole world for its Lord.”’ 

According to plans which were dis- 
rupted by the war, the Massanetta 
management expects to enlarge its 
present facilities, adding to its hotel 
and selling 150 lots on which cottages 
may be erected. 








HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES SPORTING GOODS 
211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 3-2241 








Richmond—Phone 38-1808 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street Open All Night 














HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL {¢ 
* FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive ) 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. af 
That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 


Virginia alone. 






QSCEMSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 
” 1900 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 


‘VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 





Memorials 





MRS. JANIE MORTON McGEHEE 


Mrs. Janie Read Morton McGehee died 
on July 5, 1945, at the Southside Com- 
munity Hospital, Farmville, Virginia. 


While she had been in ill health for many 
months her death came unexpectedly. 

The daughter of Martha Elizabeth 
Daniel and David Flournoy Morton, she 
was born in Charlotte County on August 
3, 1868, and resided there all her life. In 
early childhood she united with Briery 
Presbyterian Church, where her fore- 
fathers for successive génerations had 
worshipped and where she was a most 
devoted, faithful and untiring worker until 
her death. Her kindness, unselfishness, 
amiability and cheerfulness, as well as her 
fine sense of humor and her sparkling 
wit, endeared her to a large circle of 
relatives and friends who feel in her pass- 
ing an irreparable loss. The pastors of 
the various churches in the community 
always found a ready welcome in her 
home, and they will miss her loyal sup- 
port. 

On January 4, 1893, she married M. 
Flournoy McGehee, also a faithful mem- 
ber and an officer in Briery Church. Be- 
sides her husband, she is survived by one 
brother, James Daniel Morton, of Drakes 
Branch, Virginia, and the following chil- 
dren: Morton G. and Read F. McGehee, 
of Petersburg, Virginia; Sgt. David E. 
McGehee, serving with the armed forces 
in India; Mrs. Cecil Lang, wife of Col. 
Cecil Lang, serving as chaplain over- 
seas, and the Misses Mary, Janie and Ruth 
McGehee, of Keysville, Virginia. The 
lives of her children testify to the example 
of fine motherhood illustrated by her life. 

Funeral services for Mrs. McGehee were 
held at Briery Church on July 6, with in- 
terment in the Church cemetery. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Egypt’s Part in God’s Plan 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 9 


Genesis 41:44—42:38; 


We have this week a second lesson 
about Joseph. Ata boy he used to dream 
about the future and about the great 
place that some day he should occupy in 
the world. These dreams threatened to 
wreck his life. They aroused the re- 
sentment of his older brothers, and, to- 
gether with their father’s patent favori- 
tism, led them to sell him as a slave into 
Egypt. But Joseph’s faith in God and 
in his dreams, which he believed were 
divinely sent, never wavered; he was 
faithful to every trust; and when at 
last in the providence of God his oppor- 
tunity came he was ready. He became 
the ruler of Egypt, second only to Pha- 
raoh himself. Our last lesson ended at 
this point, 


Abundance and Scarcity in Joseph’s Day 


1. “And Joseph was thirty years old 
when he stood before Pharaoh,” Thirty 
years old—still a young man—an age 
when many men are only beginning to 
rise in their profession—and he had 
reached the highest ‘rung in the ladder. 
He stood before Pharaoh and was next 
to him in rank and in power. As for- 
merly he had managed the large estates 
of Potiphar, and later the affairs of the 
state penitentiary, so now he manages 
the affairs of the Kingdom. 

His wife was Asenath, the daughter 
of Potiphera, priest of On. The priests 
were very powerful in Egypt, and the 
priest of On, or Heliopolis, would be one 
of the most powerful in the group. On 
was famous for its learning (many fa- 
mous Greek philosophers studied there) 
and for a temple of the sun, of which 
there still remains standing an obelisk of 
red granite, nearly seventy feet, in 
height. The daughter of the priest of 
On was probably intelligent and ac- 
complished, as well as religious, as be- 
came the daughter of such a learned 
and distinguished man. Alliance with 
such a family would strengthen Joseph’s 
position as governor, both at the court 
and with the Egyptian people. Pharaoh 
probably arranged the marriage with 
this in mind. We hope however that 
love was not absent, or that it came 
after marriage as it was supposed to 
do in ancient times. 

What effect did this sudden elevation 
have upon Joseph? Success is as much 
a test of man’s character as is adver- 
sity, and many who can stand one, can- 
not stand the other. So far as we can 
see, Joseph was not adversely affected. 
He became neither boastful nor arro- 
gant; he retained his piety and also his 
interest in the needs of people. Some 


Printed text 41:46-57 


indication of his attitude is found in the 
names of his two sons. He called the 
name of his first born Manasseh, for, 
said he, God has made me forget; and 
he called the name of his second, Eph- 
raim, for God has made me fruitful. 
Many forget God when they grow rich 
and powerful, and forget the blessings 
of providence which enabled them to 
rise in life. Joseph did not so forget. 
When he named his first child Manasseh 
he did not mean to indicate that he had 
forgotten his father Jacob, or his 
brother, Benjamin. “But that he had, 
in a forgiving spirit, forgotten the 
slights and abuses inflicted upon him 
by his older brothers. He had wiped 
from his mind the bitter recollection of 
the family quarrels which his father’s 
obvious partiality for him had stirred 
up.”” He had put out of his thoughts 
the unjust accusation in Potiphar’s 
house, which had thrust him into pri- 
son, the ingratitude of the chief butler, 
all of those things which might have 
festered in his memory and sent its poi- 
son through his system. A man cannot 
afford to chew the cud of bitter memo- 
ries, if he wants to retain a wholesome 
outlook on life; he cannot live in the 
past if he is determinea to make the 
most out of the present. 

2. Seven years of plenty. For seven 
years the earth brought forth plenti- 
fully, and Joseph made the most of these 
years. He was looking to the future— 
the lean years that must inevitably fol- 
low. And so he laid aside what was 
not needed now for the days that lay 
ahead. One-fifth of the produce of the 
fields was taken by the state, in ac- 
cordance with his orders, and stored 
away in the eities (41:34). A tax of 
20 per cent seems rather large to us, 
but Knobel says: “In view of the fer- 
tility of Egypt the proportion does not 
seem excessive. In the time off the 
Maccabees the Jews, until Demetrius 
freed them, paid the Syrian government 
one-third of the seed and one-half of 
the fruit. Under Turkish rule the pro- 
portion (was) sometimes one-half of the 
produce.”” Then again we must remem- 
ber that the economic conditions of 
Egypt are and always have been pe- 
culiar. The fertility of the soil is de- 
pendent upon a system of irrigation 
which can be kept in proper order only 
by the central government; and the cul- 
tivator falls into a state of dependency 
and indebtedness to it at the same time. 
Also that from time immemorial the 
fifth of the produce has been considered 
the proper tax on land in Egypt. We 


know that Egypt did have great public 
granaries in later years. Perhaps the 
plan originated with Joseph. In later 
times we know too that the man in 
charge of these public granaries was one 
of the highest officials in the land. 


“Had Joseph not been there to ad- 
minister, the people would probably 
have glutted themselves with the good 
things while they lasted and then have 
starved in the years of famine. But 
Joseph, God’s agent for good to the 
Egyptians, tempered their gluttony, re- 
strained their avarice and made provi- 
sion that in the day of need all might 
have enough. . . Joseph . . is prob- 
ably the most modern character of the 
entire Bible. We can well imagine him 
at the head of some great industry to- 
day, or sitting at the council table of 
bankers and guiding them in matters 
of finance (perhaps he might choose to 
serve as secretary of agriculture). He 
was shrewd, but his shrewdness was al- 
ways honestly employed. He was bold, 
but never for the advancement of his 
own ends. He had the resolution which 
makes a great executive, and the vision 
which makes a man a leader in his gen- 
eration.’”” (DOUGLASS: The Snowden- 
Douglass Sunday School Lessons). 


3. Seven Years of famine. In the life 
of the individual, and in the life of the 
nation, there is always a cycle. Years 
of plenty are followed inevitably by 
years of famine. Generally, years of 
famine find a nation unprepared. In an- 
cient Egypt, in modern China when 
famine comes, there are millions who 
starve. Millions suffered in our own 
land during the great depression, and in 
Germany it was the depression which 
threw Germany into the arms of Hitler. 

In times of national depression or 
famine the individual is often unable 
to survive through his own unaided ef- 
forts. Fortunately Egypt was prepared 
for the emergency, through the wise 
statesmanship of Joseph. When the lean 
years came he began to sell some of the 
surplus grain to the people. When five 
years had passed by the money of the 
people was gone; the sixth year they 
parted with their cattle; the seventh 
year they offered themselves and the 
land to Pharaoh. The. result was a per- 
manent change in the Egyptian system 
of land tenure. The previously inde- 
pendent land-owners became tenants of 
the king, and paid him as it were an 
annual rent of one-fifth of the produce. 

This policy seems to us a little harsh, 
and many today would deem it most un- 
wise. (It led to the disappearance of 
individual enterprise and the substitu- 
tion of a system of state socialism) but 
we should not judge Joseph by modern 
standards. In his own day he was con- 
sidered a public benefactor, both by 
Pharaoh and the people. It is inter- 
esting to note that while no direct his- 
torical confirmation of this new policy 
carried through by Joseph is available, 
we do know that in the old empire, be- 
fore Joseph, the land was owned by the 
nobles; in the eighteenth dynasty, after 
Joseph’s death, when the curtain lifts 
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again, the land had passed into the 
hands of the crown and the church. The 
administration of Joseph would account 
for that change. An economic system, 
in which the land was owned by the 
state, and administered by it for the 
common good, might be an advance over 
a system in which the land was owned 
by a few great nobles, few of whom had 
any sense of social responsibility. The 
times were not yet ripe for a democratic 
system, in which men tilled the soil, not 
as sharecroppers or serfs, but as free 
and independent farmers. 


Scarcity and Abundance in Our Own Day 


In recent generations economists tell 
us that we have passed from an economy 
of scarcity to an economy of abundance. 
In simplest terms that means that for 
the first time in human history we are 
actually able to grow more food, and 
produce more goods than people require 
for the basic necessities of life. 

The United Naticns Food Conference 
on Food and Agriculture, meeting in 
Hot Springs, Va., May, 1943, stated: 
“This conference, meeting in the midst 
of the greatest war ever waged and in 
full confidence o.1 victory, has consid- 
ered the world problems of food and 
agriculture and declares its belief that 
the goal of freedom from want of food, 
suitable and adequate for the health 
and strength of all peoples, can be 
achieved. There has never been 
enough food for the health of all peo- 
ple. This is justified neither by ignor- 
ance nor by the harshness of nature. 
Production of food must be greatly ex- 
panded; we now have knowledge of the 
means by which this can be done. (But 
note this important statement.) It re- 
quires imagination and firm will on the 
part of each government and people to 
‘make use of that knowledge.” (We 
might add not only firm will but good 
will.) 

Here’s the rub. Before 1900 (let us 
say) we had more people than goods; 
now we have more goods, or can pro- 
duce more goods, than people can buy. 
And so we have the anomaly—business 
cycles—prosperity and depressions— 
people starving in the midst of plenty — 
machines idle and men out of work— 
because people do not have money to 
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buy what the machines can produce. 

In an economy of scarcity, poverty, 
ignorance, disease and war were inevit- 
able. But they are not inevitable, at 
least in the same degree, in an economy 
of abundance. 

This means that the role of the church 
and the message of religion must 
change. It is the same gospel but it 
has a different emphasis. In an econ- 
omy of scarcity (when there was not 
enough food and not enough goods to 
satisfy men’s needs the church stressed 
resignation on the part of the poor and 
charity on the part of the rich. It pic- 
tured life as a dreary pilgrimage, and 
promised men “pie in the sky by and 
by.” 

There will always be need for resig- 
nation and charity. We will always need 
to remind men that life is a pilgrimage 
and that we must look forward to a city 
whose maker and builder is God. But 
there should be a different emphasis, 
Not charity but justice. Not resigna- 
tion but a crusade to obtain security and 
economic opportunity for ourselves and 
others, 

This determination that all men shall 
have economic security and opportunity 
to share in the good things of life is 
not only good religion, but enlightened 
selfishness, or as we might say, plain 
common sense. 

The war has shown what machine 
production can do when production is 
coordinated and guided toward a sin- 
gle goal; when artificial limitations, im- 
posed by the desire and the necessity 
for profit, have been removed. As a 
recent writer in Harper’s Magazine (De- 
cember, 1944) pointed out: “In prewar 
year 1940 the value of goods and serv- 
ices produced in the United States, had 
reached the record figure of 97 billion 
dollars. By the end of 1943 we had 
practically doubled the record, We were 
producing at the estimated rate of be- 
tween 188 and 190 billion dollars. Cer- 
tainly this doubling of natural produc- 
tion in less than four years is one of 
the most remarkable events in all eco- 
nomic history.’ 

The masses of the people know what 
the machines—plus government regula- 
tions, priorities—can do when they pro- 
duce for consumption rather than for 
profit. If they cannot find security and 
opportunity to share in the good things 
machines can produce under our present 
economic system they will wreck it and 
rear something else in its stead. George 
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Counts utters a word of warning: “We 
have learned from the experience of a 
tragic quarter-eentury that if men are 
forced to choose between liberty and 
bread, they will take bread, or perhaps 
even the promise of bread. America’s 
championship of the common man, 
which has been genuine, must now vin- 
dicate itself vis-a-vis the quickly grown 
Russian giant which has relegated eco- 
nomic crises and unemployment and ap- 
plied with unexampled rigor to the many 
and diverse races and peoples living 
within the borders of the Soviet Union 
the Christian and democratic principle 
of equality. If we have in this coun- 
try a recurrence oi severe depression 
with the fear, pain and bitterness that 
it engenders, the appeal of Russian 
Communism will grow like wild fire.’ 

The Cleveland Conference, attended 
by representatives of all the churches, 
spoke to the same point: ‘“‘Over a cen- 
tury and a half ago it was given to 
the American people to determine by 
struggle and experiment whether gov- 
ernment by the people could be estab- 
lished and maintained on the earth. 
Upon the success of this adventure 
rested a great hope for mankind. In 
the intervening years the growth of the 
United States as a home for human 
freedom has been a notable fact and 
influence. It must now be demonstrated 
that human freedom is compatible with 
economic security. (Note: Here is the 
problem. Russia offers economic secur- 
ity but without those human freedoms 
which imnake life worth while for many 
of us. America retains the essential 
human liberties, freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest, freedom of enterprise, but 
does not yet offer economic security for 
all men. But as Counts has pointed 
out the experience of the last quarter: 
of a century has proved that great. 
masses of people will sacrifice these im-~ 
portant freedoms in order to secure 
freedom from want.) A new challenge 
is offered (therefore) to the people of 
America to establish along with politf- 
cal democracy an opportunity to earn 
an income sufficient for the basic needs 
of food, clothing, shelter, health, rec- 
reation and cultural pursuits and as- 
surance to every individual of whatever 
race an equal and unsegregated oppor- 
tunity for worship, protection in times 
of unemployment, illness or need, a de- 
cent home and full political and civil 
rights.” 

As we think of Joseph’s statesman- 
like solution for the economic problem 
of his day, we need to think also of the 
Christian solution for the economic 
problems of our own day. Here is the 
question: Can we build a society based 
not on the profit motive primarily, and 
not on compulsion, but on the Chris- 
tian motive of service and love to man- 
kind. The first two ways are broad and 
easy ways, but they lead to destruction. 
The last is a strait and narrow way, 
but it leads to life, for individuals and 
for nations. 
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BOOK SECTION 





Toward a Peaceful 
World 


BASES OF WORLD ORDER. Edited 
by Ernest Trice Thompson and others. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. Pp. 121. 
$.60. 

Here is the book for the Assembly- 
authorized study of the principles un- 
derlying a Christian world order dur- 
ing September, 1945—this month. It 
is no far-away projection of some theo- 
rist’s idea; rather, it has grown up 
within our own church, at last sum- 
mer’s Montreat leadership school, when 
a large group of our own people, under 
able direction and with necessary ex- 
pert counsel, drew up these findings for 
the consideration of the denomination. 
Since that time tremendous things have 
happened focusing, more sharply than 
ever, the attention of thinking men and 
women upon the need which the book 
meets, 

Associated with Dr. Thompson in edit- 
ing the book were Patrick H. Carmich- 
ael, leadership director; Kenneth J. 
Foreman, Davidson College professor; 
J. M. Godard, dean of Queens College; 
Gilbert L. Lycan, professor in the same 
institution; and Lawrence I. Stell, Mex- 
ico, Mo., minister. 

Here they present the spiritual, politi- 
cal, economic and social bases of a 
Christian world order. The final chap- 
ter, and the crucial one, asks, ‘‘What 
Can We Do About It?” Then it shows 
what the church can do, what the in- 
dividual can do, in 1-2-3 order. ‘“‘These 
things,” the writers urge, ‘“‘the church 
and Christians, individually and collec- 
tively, can do, must do now, and must 
continue to do if the world order we 
proclaim is to be other than a pious 
hope!” 

Publishers report heavy advance or- 
ders for the book. That is highly en- 
couraging, for if ministers and congre- 
gations will give themselves to earnest, 
prayerful, Biblical study of these fun- 
damental questions we shall have a de- 
nomination more nearly equipped, so far 
as our thoughts and attitudes go, for 
the kind of worid citizenship which the 
day demands—and which our Christian 
profession requires, 

A great deal of shallow thinking 
about the causes of war still prevails 
in many minds. Those who study this 
little book will be able to think more 
clearly and more honestly about that 
important question. They will see the 
deep roots which lie in economic and 
political and social problems about 
which Christian people have to be in- 
formed and toward which they are re- 
quired to act as Christians, lest they 
themselves become numbered unwit- 
tingly among those who cause wars. A 
wholesome experience is ahead of the 
church this September. 

A. N. B. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


GOOD NEWS OF GOD. By Charles 
E. Raven. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 104 pp. $1.25. 

The good news of God is here pre- 
sented from the standpoint of a confi- 
dent liberal. The reviewer leaves the 
book with a divided mind. He was con- 
stantly irritated by the caustic and even 
bitter attacks upon all the modern types 
cf Calvinism. Dr. Raven does not like 
Barth, or Niebuhr, or even C. S. Lewis. 
At the same time there is in the writer 
a fine seriousness about this business 
of being a Christian, and a sharp reali- 
zation of the fact that if the church 
expects to have itself or its message 
taken seriously today, it must itself be 
more in earnest about the demands of 
that gospel. J. J. MURRAY. 

Lexington, Va. 


THE UNION SEMINARY REVIEW. 
Published quarterly at 3401 Brook 
Road, Richmond 22, Va. $.50 single 
copy; $1.50 per year. 

Leading the list of its articles in the 
current issue, the Review presents the 
full address given by Union Seminary’s 
lately installed professor of New Testa- 
ment, Danold G. Miller, on “Neglected 
Emphases in w....cal Criticism.’’ Dr. 
Miller gave this address at the last com- 
mencement. There is also an article on 
“Benjamin Mosby Smith as a Pastor,’ 
by Francis R. Flournoy, professor in the 
College of Emporia, Kansas. John A. 
MacLean’s sermon, ‘‘Patriotism Plus,’ 
also appears. Reviews of 58 recent 
books are included in this issue. 


OUTLOOK 15 


A THIRD WORLD WAR or ONE 
WORLD FOR PEACE. Single copies 
free of charge, 100 copies 50c, if or- 
dered from The Church Peace Union 
and World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 70 
5th Ave., New York 11. One would not 
expect to find a section of a comic maga- 
zine recommended here but this 8-page 
section from ‘‘True Comics” (sponsored 
by Parents’ Magazine) is just what this 
is. It accomplishes a good purpose well, 
showing the cost of war, the imperative 
of peace, the United Nations organi- 
zation, etc. 














When you choose a 
Bible at your book- 
store, be certain it 
is the King James 
version... best loved 
in churches and 
homes... today, and 
through the years. 


National pisres. 


SINCE 1863 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE* 









As Near As Your Mail Box! 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are maintained as a service to 
the members of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. Because of a fully 
equipped and staffed mail order service, they are no farther away 
from you than your mail box. Just drop into the box your request 
for a book, for information, for Sunday-school supplies and equip- 
ment, and the book stores take up from there! 


Any Book in Print can be secured from these book stores, and 
we advertise for those out of print! Ask for the catalog. 


Sunday School Supplies are 


our specialty. Let us correspond 


with you about your needs for literature, Communion ware, roll 
books, certificates, ete. Some items long out of stock because of 
the war are becoming available now. Write us of your needs and 
we’ll meet them as completely as possible. Ask for the catalog. 


John Knox Press is the name of our publishing department. 


Write for the catalog of items 
of our own Presbyterian Church, 


ship of John Knox Press publications. 


we publish. Well-known leaders 
U. S., predominate in the author- 
The John Knox Press 


Catalog is separately bound—write for a copy. 


Get Acquainted With Us. We welcome firsthand visits from 
our friends. Drop in to see us in either of our two main stores, 


listed below, or in our summer 
and Kerrville. 


stores at Montreat, Massanetta, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


8 North Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va. 


1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








Paul E. Scherer (above) is to de- 
liver the Ashlin White Bible lectures at 
‘the First church, Mooresville, N. C., 
Sgpt. 2-7, on “Event in Eternity.’’ Dr. 

herer is minister of the Evangelical 
(Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, 
; New York, and widely known because 
of his books, his lectures in different 
parts of the country, and his radio 
preaching. 


DEATHS 

William Sisserson, 74, Fort Worth, 
Texas, minister in the city of Fort 
Worth from the time of his entrance 
into the ministry in 1926 until his en- 
forced retirement on account of ill 
health in 1940, died there July 28. 

Joseph G. Walker, 56, Forest City, 
N. C., died at Gaffney, S. C., July 26. 
Mr. Walker’s last pastorate, before his 
retirement, was at the McDowell 
church, Greeleyville, S. C. 

Edward A. Ford, 81, Gretna, La., en- 
gaged in home mission work at Thi- 
bodaux and Raceland, La., until he re- 
tired in 1942, died at Gretna, June 22. 


CHANGES 

Frank L. Goodman from Laurinburg, 
N. C., to Churchville, Va. 

J. Macphail Waggett from St. Charles, 
S. C., to 225 Forest Ave., Hartwell, 
Ga. 

John W. Sherman from Roanoke, Va., 
to the Giles group of churches—Pearis- 
burg, Va., Hoge’s Chapel and Walker's 
Creek. 


CHAPLAINS 

Roger D. Russell from Camp Swift, 
Texas, to 28th Hq. Spl. Troops, 2nd 
Army, Camp Butner, N. C. 

Morris D. Warren from Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, to APO 11768, care PM, 
San Francisco. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high egchool. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial] subjecta. 


Applications for 1945-1946 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








1849--AUSTIN COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” From the 
catalog.ue 
Write for the new catalogue, now ready! Plan to enroll in fall term, 
September 18. 
J. B. MOORMAN, Dean 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8S. degrees. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 


A SAFE PLACE FOR YOUTH 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 
for ; 
AN ENDURING INVESTMENT 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


® Distinguished Record of Service Since the Declaration of 
Independence. 

® Notable Production of Leaders in Public Life and Profes- 
sions. 

* Emphasis Upon Character, Scholarship and Individual 
Guidance. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 

















